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A day will come for all cities that have once 
imposed their dominance, and for 
all monuments that have embellished the 
countries by their beauty and size, 
when people, standing at their very spot, 
will wonder where these might have been. 



Seneca, Epistulae, LXXI 



The reign of Emperor Trajan (AD 98- 
117) was the time of the greatest expansion 
of the Roman Empire. More than a century 
had passed since the Balkans came under 
the heel of Rome and the imperial admin- 
istration assimilated the lands south of the 
Istros River (today's Danube). It was the 
preservation of the peace along the bor- 
der rather than the need of new territorial 
gains that led to several military campaigns, 
which were a complete success for the Ro- 
man troops. The most significant of these 
was against the union of Dacian states under 
Decebalus. Dacians were tribes of Thracian 
ancestry, inhabiting the north part of the 
Danubian plain and the South Carpathians 
in modern Romania. The first Dacian War 
(AD 101-102) ended with partial Roman 
success and the signing of a peace treaty, 
which was humiliating for the Dacians. It 
was the reason for the start of the second 
Dacian War a few years later (AD 105-106), 
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The Roman Empire 



which resulted in the annihilation of the Da- 
cian kingdom, the suicide of Decebalus in an 
attempt to avoid being taken prisoner by the 
Romans, and the annexation of the conquered 
territory as a new imperial province under the 
name of Dacia. 

In honour of his great victory, the Em- 
peror ordered a town to be built, called Nico- 
polis. Initially its name included the attribute 
ad Haemum' (at Haemus, the Balkan Moun- 
tains), as it is mentioned in the 'Geography' 
of Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus, ca AD 83- 
161) from Alexandria, Egypt. It was another 
attribute, however, that became more popular 
- ad Istrum', 'at Istros! This name can be found 
in this, or in a slightly altered form, in several 
sources. The words from the name of the town 
were written linked together as Nicopolistro in 
the famous Peutingerian Map ( Tabula Peutin- 
geriana), made in the second half of 2 nd centu- 
ry or the first half of 3 rd century AD and finally 
edited during the reign of Emperor Diocletian 
(AD 284-385). Its location was fixed there at 




The Peutingerian Map 
(Tabula Peutingeriana) 
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50 miles east of Melta (today's Lovech) and 130 miles east of Marcianopolis (a Ro- 
man mile equals 1480 m). The town is also mentioned by the 3 rd century Athenian 
historian Dexippus in his 'Scythica'; by Ammanus Marcellinus in 'History'; and by 
Socrates Scholasticus in 'Ecclesiastical History'. In the Synecdemus (Guide) of Hier- 
ocles, written about AD 330-400, Nicopolis is referred to as one of the principal cit- 
ies of the province. Procopius of Caesarea, who worked during the reign of Emperor 
Justinian (AD 527-565), pointed out in his treatise 'On Buildings' that the Emperor 
had restored Nicopolis. Theophilactus Simocatta is the last author of Antiquity, 
who mentioned the city in connection with the campaign of the Byzantine military 
commander Comentiolus against the Avars in AD 598. The city has been marked 
incorrectly, giving thus grounds for dispute, on a number of European historical 
maps, elaborated between 15 th and 18 th centuries, presenting the Balkans and the 
Lower Danube in the period from 1 st to 6 th century AD. In 17 th century the French 
court geographer Count Nicolas Sanson drew up a historical and geographical map 
of the Balkan Peninsula from 4 th to 6 th centuries AD. In it, at approximately its actual 
location on the left bank of the Yantra River, the city Nicopolis ad Istrum ad latrum 
is marked. South of this city on the same map, there is another one under the name 
of Nicopolis ad Haemum. This is an obvious mistake, resulting from an incorrect 
interpretation of the works of Jordanes. In 18 th century, the cartographer dAnville 
located Nicopolis close to the village of Nikyup, a medieval Turkish transcription 
of the city's ancient name. In the summer of 1871, during his tour of the Danubian 
district of the Ottoman Empire, the Austrian traveller Felix Kanitz visited the ruins 
near Nikyup as well. He performed a small augering at the site and was lucky to 
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discover the plinth of a bronze statue of Julia Domna, wife of Emperor Septimius 
Severus (AD 193-211). The dedication inscription in Greek makes it clear that the 
statue was erected by 'the City Council and the People's Assembly of Nikopoleiton 
pros Istron! The precise location of the city was thus established explicitly and in- 
disputably, which put an end to the debate about its whereabouts. 

The official name of the city on the epigraphic artefacts, in its more common 
Old Greek version, is OuXmac, NeikottoXitcov TTpoc, Iarpcov, and the Latin one is 
Ulpia Nicopolis adhtrum. The literal translation of the name is 'Ulpius' city of the 
victory at the Danube! The attribute "Ulpia', originating from the name of Emperor 
Trajan's father, was added to the names of many cities, both newly-established or 
patronized by him. Some of them are on the territory of modern Bulgaria: Oescus 
(the village of Gigen, Pleven region); Marcianopolis (Devnya); Serdica (Sofia), and 




The ougering 
of Felix Kanitz 
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more. The addition 'ad Istrum' is an indispensable geographical specification of the 
city location, since there were six more cities of the same name in the Empire. Two 
of them were even quite close, on the Balkan Peninsula. One is Nicopolis ad Nes- 
tum on the Mesta River, and the other - Nicopolis in Epiros (Greece). The rest are: 
Nicopolis in north Syria; Nicopolis in Palestine; Nicopolis near Alexandria, Egypt; 
and Nicopolis in Armenia Minor province. In the Middle Ages, the attribute 'ad 
Istrum' made many geographers and historians identify the ancient city with the 
modern town of Nikopol, founded by the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius in AD 629. 
This flaw was due to not paying attention to a very valuable paragraph from 'Getica' 
of Jordanes, a Goth historian, who worked in 4 th century AD. In it, he depicts the 
Goths' invasion in the provinces of Lower Moesia and Thrace in AD 250-251, dur- 
ing the reign of Emperor Decius Trajan (AD 249-251), led by Kniva. Having been 
driven back from Thrace, the Goths set off for Nicopolis ad [strum, '...a very fa- 
mous city, built on the River Iatrus (Yantra), erected by Trajan after he defeated 
the Sarmatians (Dacians) and named by him the city of victory'. This quotation 
supplies information on both the geographical location and the time, when the city 
was founded. 

An interesting study of the Romanian historian Radu Vulpe proves that Nico- 
polis was founded in AD 102. His main arguments are the above quoted text from 
Jordanes, and a piece of information from Dio Cassius' Roman History. The author 
thinks that the main battles of the First Dacian War were fought on the right bank 
of the Istros - in the province of Lower Moesia (today's north Bulgaria). Seeking to 
put off the Romans, who were on the offensive in the Dacian mountains, the Da- 
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cian ruler Decebalus launched an impressive manoeuvre. He managed to win over 
his neighbours as allies, and they outflanked the Roman army, crossing the frozen 
Istros into Moesia and starting to ravage the province. On learning about this, 
Emperor Trajan left most of his legions on their position, confronting the forces of 
Decebalus. However, he loaded a small part of his troops on the ships of the Istros 
fleet, which was stationed in Drobetae (modern Turnu Severin, Romania); then, 
making use of the early warm spell and the thawing of the river, they sailed down- 
stream to Novae (modern Svishtov) - both a camp of the First Italian Legion and 
the southernmost point of the river bed. After a fast march, the Emperor's troops 
managed to catch up with the barbarians, who were on their way to the mountain 
pass (modern Shipka) and camping in the foothills of the Haemus. The battle was 
fought during the night, so the enemy was taken by surprise, which secured an 
overwhelming victory for the Romans over the panic-stricken barbarians despite 
their multiple numerical superiority. Estimating the location of the battle site in 
both strategic and economic aspects, the Emperor founded there a new city, named 
after the Greek goddess of victory, Nike. In this way he sought to immortalize 
his victory. The above mentioned events were depicted on the relief scenes Nos. 
XXXVIII and XXXIX, hewn upon Trajan's column in San Marco square, Rome, a 
graphic presentation of the Dacian Wars, waged by the Emperor. 

Ulpia Nicopolis ad Istrum is situated over the flood terrace on the left bank 
of the Rositsa River. It is 6km away from the Rositsa mouth into the Yantra, and 
53km from the southernmost point of the River Danube as the crow flies. This 
place was a crossing of two important roads in Antiquity. The first started from 
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Odessos (Varna), reaching the Main Road {Via Magna) via Marcianopolis, Nico- 
polis, Melta, and Serdica, and connecting Moesia with the Western Provinces. The 
second started from the military camp Novae and finally reached the provinces of 
Asia Minor via Nicopolis, the Haemus passes, Cabyle (near Yambol), Hadrianopolis 
(Edirne, Turkey), Byzantion - Constantinople (Istanbul), and across the Bosporus 
strait. Despite being of secondary impor- 
tance on an empire-wide scale, these roads 
were extremely significant for the economic 
development as well as the defence of the 
Danubian provinces. This is why the central 
authorities took good care to maintain their 
permanently good condition. 

Nicopolis was constructed in accord- 
ance with the so called orthogonal or Hip- 
podamus planning system. In it, the main 
streets - Cardo Maximus with a north-south 
direction, and Decumanus Maximus with 
an east- west one, are orientated towards the 
four cardinal points; the remaining streets 
are parallel to them and cross each other ' 
at right angles. Four streets encompass a 
block {insula). The street grid planning was 
consigned to specially trained surveyors. In City plan 
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their work, they used an instrument called groma. It is a familiar fact that the an- 
cient world did not have compasses at its disposal, so people used the sun for their 
orientation. The archaeological measurements in Nicopolis have established that 
the cardo deflects 4°30' towards northwest-southeast. There are two days in the 
year, when the Sun has the same deflection: 31 st March and 18 th September. The 
first date is indeed quite convenient for a start of construction works, for it enables 
the builders to make use of the warm months. However, the second date seems 
more credible from a historical point of view, because it was the period when the 
spring military campaigns had been over, so peaceful activities could be taken up. 
There is yet another important fact, corroborating this hypothesis - the founder of 
the city, Emperor Marcus Ulpius Trajan, was born in Italica, Hispania province, on 
18 th September AD 53. All this has provided good grounds to accept 18 th of Sep- 
tember as a 'birthday' of Nicopolis ad Istrum. We can also mention along the same 
lines that, based on the street orientation, the researchers of the colonial settlement 
of Timgad (modern Tunisia), founded in AD 100, and Laembesis (modern Algeria) 
also consider 18 th September to be the 'birthday' of these cities. 

The streets, parallel to the main ones were called cardines and decumani 
respectively. They were all paved with large slabs of dolomitized limestone and 
framed by curb stones. Under the pavement, a sewage system was constructed, 
collecting and leading the dirty and rain water out of town through the main drain 
{cloaca maxima). The bottom of the sewers is covered by bricks and its walls are 
built by crushed stones, joined by mortar. The largest pavement slabs cover the 
drain. There are also shafts at some places, which were closed by small slabs with 
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City street - cardines City street 



City street with an atrium The east entrance to the agora 




bevelled sides. They could be easily removed in case cleaning or repair of the sewer 
was needed. At certain places there are grooved tracks from the repeated passage of 
carts and chariots, which are most clearly visible near the gates, where traffic used 
to converge as if in a funnel. The distance between the wheels was 1.35m - perhaps 
an obligatory standard. 

The above mentioned insulae, confined by four streets, feature a rectangular 
form and their size is approximately 30 x 70m. Normally, there are one or two 
buildings there. Certain large public buildings, however, were situated on more 
than one insula. 

The complex of the city square {agora) is slightly shifted to the east in relation 
to the central axis of the settlement. It comprises two connected, but different parts, 
so far as appearance and function are concerned. In the eastern one, an almost 
square (42 x 41m) open air area is located. It is paved by rectangular limestone 
slabs, only several of which have survived to our day. The citizen's basilica used 
to stand north of it. Buildings of this type were almost ubiquitous in bigger cities; 
they were used as venues for negotiating trade agreements and other commercial 
transactions, as well as jurisdiction and various public activities. A single-row Old 
Greek inscription is hewn upon the entire 41m-long facade of the basilica. Only a 
few segments of it have been preserved, rendering the task of its reconstruction 
quite difficult. The structure itself is 67.40m long from east to west and 19.45m 
from north to south. Its roof has two slopes - the south one towards the area, and 
the north one - towards the flanking decumanus. During the time of its existence, 
the structure went through several reconstructions and repairs. It has three pillared 
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Inspection shaft of the sewerage 
Wheeltracks near the north gate 



The system of sewers under the street pavemen 

The agora complex 




porticos, embellished in Ionic style, on its east, south, and west sides. The ones in 
the corners feature a cordiform section. The height of the pillars, whose fragments 
have been preserved even today on the site, reached 6m. Although similarly shaped 
porticos are known from the cities in the Asia Minor imperial provinces, it is only 
in Nicopolis that they can be seen on Bulgarian territory. The portico is elevated 
above the area by three stairs, so that the increased height contributes to the sensa- 
tion of grandeur. Bronze and marble statues of emperors and their families along 
with prominent citizens, who rendered services to the city, and other notables, 
used to stand on plinths between the pillars. These statues have long disappeared, 
been destroyed or molten down as a result of the conversion to Christianity and 
its imposition as an official religion of the Empire in 4 th century AD. It is only the 
plinths that remain today as silent witnesses to past greatness and glory, an illustra- 
tion to Pliny's words Sic transit gloria mundi! ('Thus passes the glory of the world'), 
written 19 centuries ago. The buildings of the city council (bouleuterion) and a 
small covered theatre {odeion) were situated on the western side of the agora. 

The area was accessible via three entrances. The western one is the most im- 
pressive of all three, being imposingly erected in the form of propylaea. The reason 
for so constructing it is the Roman architectural rule that this design is indispen- 
sable for the approach to the agora that also serves as porta Romana, i.e. the gate 
through which the road to Rome passes. In the case of Nicopolis it is evident that 
this should be the western gate, whereas in cities in the province of Germania or in 
North Africa, the southern and the northern ones respectively served this purpose. 
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Plan of the agora complex 
The agora stylobate 






The city square (agora) 



Architectural detail of the citizen's basilica 
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Plinth of a statue of Emperor Hadrian 

The west entrance to the agora 
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Plan of the west section of the ogofo complex© 



At the time of formal visits, it was through the porta Romana that the emperor 
or other prominent representatives of the Imperial or provincial administration 
would enter the city. It is relevant to mention here that reliable sources refer to 
the repeated visits of two emperors to the city - Septimius Severus and his son 
Caracalla (AD 111 - 117). It is very likely that its founder Emperor Trajan and his 
successor Hadrian (117 - 138), under whose reign the large-scale construction in 
and around the city started, also visited Nicopolis. 

The western entrance to the area started with two stairs. Two grooves were 
made in them later - not for placing an access ramp to enable the passage of carts, 
as some authors think, but rather for inserting beams to facilitate the rolling of casks 
or transporting various heavy loads with supplies for the four shops, located on the 
right. The stairs led to a portico, adorned in Corinthian style and about 12m high. 
A construction-related inscription of Emperor Antoninus Pius (AD 138-161) has 
been preserved on the architrave, probably dating from the time of the construc- 
tion of the entire facility. A high single-sashed door led to a small peristyle with a 
water mirror - a pool {piscina). It was encircled by six columns joined by decora- 
tive railings. Later, the pool was eliminated and filled with limestone blocks for 
second-hand usage. The most likely cause for this is the damaging of the pool bot- 
tom by the covered sewer, which was laid under the entire area. A two-leaved door 
followed, the lateral stone frames and the threshold with holes for fixing wooden 
beams of which have been preserved. It is clear that the right wing of the door was 
used more often, because there are deep traces from opening it, cut in the stone. 
There is a small room on the left, most probably inhabited by a slave door-keeper. 
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The odeon with the portico of the propylaeo 




The south entrance to the agora Plinth of a horse statue 
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The north and south gates take up part of the decumani roadway, while the 
east one is inscribed in the surface of the agora. Closing the entrances by means of 
doors was necessitated by the Antiquity ban on visiting the agora at night, after sun- 
set. Its elevation above the level of the neighbouring streets was a specially sought 
for effect, connected with the prohibition of cart traffic across the city agorae. 

The archaeological research in the recent years provided new data on the 
changing appearance of the city square during the centuries of its existence. Ini- 
tially, it was smaller and on its east side there was a two nave (longitudinal hall- 
ways) building, called stoa. In front of it, a plinth with a statue of an emperor on 
horseback stood, the Emperor most likely being Trajan, the founder of the city. The 
central part, and probably most of the city as well, were destroyed by a devastating 
fire during the AD 170-176 invasion of the Kostoboki barbarian tribe. The fortress 
walls had not been built yet at that time. After the peril had passed the ruins were 
only leveled instead of being cleared up, so the city was easily brought back to life. 
Since the terrain was about a meter higher now, the town plan changed. The horse 
statue was the only thing left from the time before the fire. 

The building of the bouleuterion {the city council) is located in the western 
section of the agora complex. It was entered into through a triple entrance {tribe- 
Ion) from the area. It consisted of only one room - a council chamber with a rec- 
tangular plan. The walls had bays in which statues stood on small inscribed plinths. 
These plinths can still be seen inside the hall. The bouleutae {municipal councilors) 
used to sit on amphitheatrically arranged wood benches and the speech-maker's 
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rostrum was opposite the entrance. It must have been only on very rare occasions, 
such as taking exceptionally important decisions, that the hall was overcrowded; 
the title bouleut was rather a honorary one. It was bestowed upon citizens with 
mostly financial contributions to the city, ones that had personally sponsored pub- 
lic buildings such as baths, water-mains, drinking water fountains, lavatories, etc. 
These people were predominantly land-owners, who would spend most of their 
time in the country estates, the villae rusticae. It is there that their and their fami- 
lies' gravestones, with the indispensable mention of the position in the city govern- 
ance, are normally found. 

The odeon building {a small covered theatre) is south of the bouleuterion and 
the propylaea. Spectators would enter it through the east entrance of the agora area, 
or through the west one from the portico of the small square in the southwest cor- 
ner of the complex. Its orchestra features the usual semi-circular shape, intersected 
by the line of the coulisse. A railing of stone blocks, joined by iron cramps, separates 
it from the stone spectator seats, arranged amphitheatrically upon arch-shaped 
structures. Readings, accompanied by music, as well as tragedies, were staged in the 
odeon. The municipal choir, whose existence is attested to by an inscription, used 
to demonstrate its art of singing here as well. The inscription about gladiatorial 
combats, found here, gave grounds to certain specialists from the last century to as- 
sume that these were carried out precisely here. However, some inscriptions, found 
on the site at a later stage, inform of ten-day long combats with the participation 
of 20 gladiators and 100 wild beasts. It is obvious that it was not the odeon, which 
is too small to house such impressive shows, where they took place. These events 
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The odeon - orchestra 




The tribelon to the bouleuterion 




were carried out outside the city, where a wood 
structure amphitheatre, whose remains cannot be 
traced today, was constructed specially for the pur- 
pose. In order to verify the possible hypotheses, 
archaeology students from Veliko Tarnovo Uni- 
versity 'Saints Cyril and Methodius' reconstructed 
the combat events. We can now unconditionally 
assume that it was not in the odeon, where blood 
was shed to amuse the crowds; on the contrary, it 
was a centre of high spirituality. There is one more 



Reconstruction of a gladiator's Possibility: the odeon might have simultaneously 
combat in the odeon functioned as a bouleuterion, and the building 

thought to house the latter might have served as 
city library and archive. Future exploration will reveal the truth. 

The small square, mentioned above, had a U-shaped portico, open to the west, 
and occupied the southwest corner of the agora complex. Despite its very low de- 
gree of preservation today, it is still obvious that it was planned and built simul- 
taneously with the remaining segments. Its architectural characteristics make it a 
small-scale copy of the agora area and it probably served the same purposes. 

A huge public building is located west of the bouleuterion. It underwent nu- 
merous modifications and reconstructions during the long period of its existence. 
Its original plan was so thoroughly altered that understanding the function of the 
structure has been rendered impossible. It was heated by means of a hypocaust. This 
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is a system of heating from below, in which the 
brick flooring is laid upon supporting vertical 
clay pipes, specially designed for the purpose. 
Warm air from burning wood or charcoal in a 
special room outside the building entered into 
this artificial cavity. In some cases such cavities 
were made between the walls and their tiling as 
well, so that the warm air could heat a broader 
surface. The hypocaust was used for heating 




baths, public buildings, and spacious rooms on 
the living premises. Plon ofthe sma " S( ^ uare 

There is another public building east of 
the agora complex, whose function has not yet 

been determined by the archaeological science. One point of view defines it as a 
praesidium, i.e. the seat of a military governor. However, there is no data available 
yet as to the billeting of any military detachments in the city, which might cor- 
roborate the above opinion. This is why another viewpoint seems' more credible. 
According to its expert proponents, the building served as a heated walking space 
{thermoperipatos) , which is confirmed by the construction inscription from AD 
184-185, during the reign of Emperor Commodus (AD 180-192). The obliteration 
of a part of the Emperor's name is not an obstacle to its precise dating. His name 
was erased by decision of the Roman Senate as a damnation of his memory {dam- 
natio memoriae). The decision thereof was taken immediately after he had been 
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murdered on 31 st December AD 192 as retaliation for the persecution of senators 
during his rule. All his statues on the entire territory of the vast Empire had to be 
destroyed, as well as his name on every inscription - erased. 

The thermoperipatos took up an entire insula and had outside dimensions 
69 x 28.30m with a built-up floorage of 1952m 2 . There were four entrances with 
stairs, columns, capitols,friezearchitrave, and a pediment, embellished by a shield 
and spears. The above mentioned inscription was hewn on the architrave of the 
southwest entrance. Thirteen shops with entrances from the streets were located 
on the long sides of the building. Since there are no archaeological artefacts, the 
type of trade that was carried out in them can only be subject to conjecture. The 
foundations or trenches have been found below the thermoperipatos, belonging 
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Pediment 




to an earlier building, whose existence was terminated by fire at the time of the 
AD 170-176 invasion. This latter structure was destroyed along with the buildings 
surrounding the agora area; the terrain was subsequently levelled and part of the 
building materials was reused. 

Like all cities of its time, Nicopolis had at least several public baths at the 
disposal of its citizens. They were the venues, where well-off residents of the male 
sex used to spend their days in sweet chat and dabbling in politics. A bath in the 
northern city sector was partially explored in the middle of the previous century. A 
room with marble wall facing, topped by a cornice, was excavated there. The walls 
had bays with statues in them. Heating was provided by means of a hypocaust. It is 
interesting to note that the positions of the pillars were outlined in advance upon 
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the fresh mortar rendering of the walls, which were also heated. 

The normal everyday functioning of the public baths, latrines (lavatories), 
drinking and decorative fountains, as well as the sanitation and domestic use re- 
quired a constant and steady flow of large quantities of water, which could not be 
supplied by wells. This is why it was a priority of each municipal administration to 
construct an aqueduct {water mains). But since it was quite an expensive facility, 
funding was normally secured by donors, in return for which they were granted 
special privileges, or it was simply honour and glory that they got as their reward. 
On completion of the construction, a special administration along with operation 
and maintenance workers were appointed. In the words of Vitruvius and Frontinus, 
writers from that period, construction was often of poor quality, rendering repair 
works a necessity. Water was also subject of theft, and unconscientious users failed 
to pay the respective tax. There is nothing new under the sun. 

The western aqueduct of Nicopolis, about 25km long, collected water from 
the cave near today's village of Musina, Pavlikeni municipality. Through its several 
branches, the underground river poured its water into the octagonal stone catch- 
ment {caput aquae). Then it ran along a masoned, arched canal {specus) towards 
the city distribution reservoir {castellum aquae), which is the best preserved ruin 
today, about 4m high. The canal crossed the valley of the Rositsa River on a 17m 
high and about 3km long arcade, specially constructed for the purpose. At the west 
end of Dichin village, the canal changed its direction and headed east. Its route 
can be traced even today in the yards of the residents of Dichin and Vodoley. Af- 
ter passing near the modern Malak Resen village and the western city necropolis, 
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The city water distribution reservoir 

(castellum aquoe) 



it supplied the water to the above 
mentioned reservoir, from where it 
was distributed and reached the city 
quarters and homes along clay wa- 
ter-mains. Calculations have shown 
that around 16,000m 2 of water ran 
through it in twenty- four hours. 
Despite the huge flow rate of the 
western water-main, the amount of 
water turned out to be insufficient, 
so two more aqueducts, 5 and 
3.5km long, were constructed, collecting and transporting water from northwest, 
where the water catchment area of the modern Nikyup village is. They reached 
a supply capacity of 12,000m 2 of water. The route of the two mains ran along the 
Nikyup gully and they entered the city in the vicinity of the bath, mentioned above. 
The two aqueducts have not been explored by archaeological methods so far. 

Naturally, this entire water amount of the order of 28,000m 2 per twenty-four 
hours, brought into the city territory, required a subsequent lead-out. It necessi- 
tated the construction of the sewage system, discussed above. 

The two wells that have been discovered so far are located at a crossroad and 
were intended for public use. Two stone rings have been carried over to Nikyup vil- 
lage in an unknown period of time. These facts hinder drawing explicit conclusions 
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as to the number of wells and their distribution by city quarters. 

It is difficult to say what exactly the city houses looked like. One of them, 
located in the northwest city segment, is currently being explored. It has been es- 
tablished that it had an open inner yard, covered by ceramic paving stones. The 
facade was decorated by richly ornamented stone details. The house was destroyed 
and reconstructed several times. The artefacts found on its floor testify to the fact 
that it lost its functionality and ceased to exist as a separate building in AD 378, at 
the time of the devastation by the rebellious Goths. After a decades long interval, 
during which it was out of use, the ruined house was once again adapted to living 
premises, but this time the inhabitants were people of much lower learning and 
civilization level. The spacious rooms were boxed off by wattle-and-daub walls and 
the now thatched roofing was made of non-durable material, most probably straw. 
The new inhabitants' occupation was hunting and fishing, attested to by the fish- 
ing hooks and spears, found on the site. A small amount of wheat, meeting their 
day-to-day needs, was kept in an amphora near the kitchen furnace in the corner. 
This is about all that we know of the people who lived then in this remote end of 
Nicopolis. 

An urban villa has been partially studied in the south part of the city, at the 
very spot, where centuries later the castle was built. The living premises were situ- 
ated round an open inner space with an atrium. Some were decorated by colour 
wall panels, separated by painted marble columns. Plaster cornices with relief oxen 
heads and garlands added to the decoration. 

During the exploration of the decumanus, flanking the agora complex from 
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the south, the northern parts of three resi- 
dential buildings with porticos were dis- 
covered. Two stone vases (mortaria), used 
for pounding up the grains before grinding, 
were found on the site in the corner of one 
of the rooms, belonging to the building in 
the middle. 

During the first decades after its foun- 
dation, Nicopolis did not have fortification 
walls and facilities, because there was no 
need of them. The Roman Empire was at 
that time at its heyday, reaching the biggest 
ever expansion, so all its neighbours feared 
it and took its might into account. Howev- 
er, a tribe called Kostoboki appeared from 
the north in AD 170-176 and within several 
years managed to ravage the entire Balkan 
Peninsula, reaching as far south as Athens. 
Soon after they not only disappeared from 
these lands, but from history as well. It was 
then that the fortification of the cities in the 
Balkan provinces started. In Nicopolis, it 
called for alterations to be made in the city 
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it 
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planning. Entire quarters remained outside 
the city walls. Streets, as well as the water sup- 
ply and sewage systems were reconstructed. 
At places the walls reached up to 8m, and the 
towers - to 12m in height. Entering or leav- 
ing the city was possible through one of the 
four gates, from which roads headed for close 
and far-off destinations. The north and the 
south gates have been fairly well preserved. 
They were erected from well processed quadrae and had two doors: a two-winged 
outside one and a vertically sliding inside one {cataracta). The square slots of the 
beams of the external door, on which the hinges were fixed, are still visible. The 
grooves, along which the cataracta used to slide, are also preserved. There is a pro- 
pugnaculum between the two doors, covered by tile-stones. It was not quite com- 
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Reconstruction of the city in 3rd century AD 



foundations are partially preserved. A 
poterna, small door meant for use by pe- 
destrians, has been excavated south of it. 
The threshold of the poterna was made 
of a second-hand roof stone, taken from 
a destroyed building. The west gate of the 

The north city gate 



mon in Roman fortification practice to 
position the cataracta on the inside. It 
took longer to close the two-winged 
door than to lower the cataract, which 
might on certain occasions play a de- 
cisive role for the defence of the city at 
an unexpected assault. This design can 
be observed at other locations as well, 
for example in the gates of Montana. 
Towers, lower than the surrounding 
fortress walls, were erected over the 
gates. The east gate is likely to have had 
the same structure, but its archaeologi- 
cal study has established that only the 
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3rd century AD 



The south city gate, 4th 
century AD 



The south city gate, 
5th century AD 



city has not been studied yet. 

Nicopolis ad Istrum enjoyed a prosperous economy and a diverse cultural life. 
The period of its heyday was during the reign of the Severus dynasty (AD 193-235) 
that seemed to specially favour the city. The good ties may have begun at the time of 
the civil war in AD 193, and later consolidated with several visits of the emperors. 
Initially ill disposed to the pretender for the imperial throne Septimius Severus, 
soon after that the city changed its attitude and endowed him with 700,000 denarii 
- an enormous amount of money for the time. The choice turned out to be right, 
for Septimius emerged victorious in the armed conflict and became emperor (AD 
193-211). All these facts have come to us from the letter of thanks, sent by the al- 
ready recognized emperor to the residents of Nicopolis. Its content was hewn upon 
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a stone plate, which was put on display at the city square. The fate of other cities, 
that remained faithful to the very end to the pretenders on the losing side, was quite 
different. For example Byzantion, today's Istanbul, was captured and plundered 
after a siege, set on fire, and its citizens were sold as slaves. 

The residents of Nicopolis were of varied ethic origin. Mostly people from the 
Asia Minor imperial provinces, predominantly from the cities of Nicaea and Ni- 
comedia, were settled there at the time of its foundation. It was an almost forcible 
deportation in the newly-built town, because they rebelled and incited civil unrest 
in their previous metropolises as a result of high over-population, unemployment, 
and lack of means to live. These people brought their high Hellenic culture and 
Greek language with them. This is why the administration of Nicopolis took that of 
the Greek poleis as a model and Greek became the official language, preserved in 
the numerous inscriptions, commissioned by the municipal authorities. Later, peo- 
ple of Italic and Thracian origin settled; the latter were well-off landowners while 
the former usually took administrative posts. Some of the city's inhabitants prac- 
ticed various crafts and others were merchants, trading off the finished products. 
Finding coins that were minted in the city in near and distant provinces alike, is 
a proof of its bustling trade activities. Numismatic studies have shown that from 
the time of Emperor Antoninus Pius, when the first emission was minted, until it 
ceased to exist under the reign of Emperor Gordian III, the city mint put more than 
1 100 different types of coins in circulation. Experienced engravers used to make the 
miniature images and legends, a demonstration of profound mastery and artistic 
flair. The head of the coins, made solely of bronze, displayed the bust of the current 
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emperor. On the coins' tail, deities from the Greco-Roman 
pantheon or their attributes were usually presented. Per- 
sonifications and images of geographical and natural sites 
are not so common, while coins featuring architectural 
images such as towered gates, temples, and buildings are a 
great rarity. The legends contain the emperor's name and 
titles, the name of the city, and sometimes the name of the 
provincial governor. Emissions were minted on the occa- 
sion of emperor's visits, changes of the territory, or other 
significant events. These images and legends are often the 
only source of information on some of these events. 

The mastery of the stone-hewers was in no way infe- 
rior to that of the metal engravers. One can see the traces 
of their art on the decoration of most of the city build- 
ings. The material they used was mined in the quarries 
about 10km south of the city, between the modern villages 
of Samovodene and Hotnitsa. There are still traces there 
from the cutting of blocks along with semi- processed ar- 
chitectural details. The workers used to build their homes 
in the depleted sections of the quarry. There was a large 
quarry man settlement in the immediate vicinity, north of 
it. 

Unlike the stone-hewers, the sculptors very rarely 
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used stones of local origin for making statues. Most of 
these were cast from bronze and only a small portion were 
made from fine-grain marble, most probably imported 
from the marble quarries on the Aegean islands. Some of 
the most famous works of sculpture from Nicopolis are a 
copy of Praxiteles's resting Eros of Thespiae, a statue of a 
muse, a bronze head from the statue of Emperor Gordian 
III, and a marble statue of Asclepius. 

The texts of the epigraphic monuments reveal data 
about practicing the fuller's trade and veterinary medical 
care; however, indirect sources can form a certain idea 
about the availability of many more crafts. Pottery was 
very well developed. The workshops and furnaces of the 
local potters were situated in the northern and northwest- 
ern outskirts of the city, near the small gully. But the high- 
est-quality table pottery was manufactured in the pottery 
centres near the modern towns of Pavlikeni and Butovo. 
It imitated the shape of the expensive glass and metal ves- 
sels, which were unaffordable for the general customer. 
This production was entirely intended to meet the needs 
of the market. This is why the owners of the village manor 
(villa rustica), producing pottery near Pavlikeni, used to 
be fairly wealthy. Several generations of them treasured 




their money in a 'Roman money-box', i.e. a pot that was 
buried in the ground at a secret location. One was idis- 
covered during the excavations on the site of the villa in 
1976. 3727 silver coins {denarii) were found in it - an 
enormous wealth at the time. One can compare that to 
the annual income of a soldier, which was about 1200 
denarii. 

Some citizens were professional choir singers. 
They were referred to as 'hymnods', as witnessed by an 
inscription. 

The numerous craftsmen were organized in asso- 
ciations, performing both social and sacral functions. 
Among the communities that had similar functions, 
one should not leave out mentioning the gerousia. They 
were headed by a gerousiarch, and the members were 
called gerousiasts. The city's population was divided 
into philia, which also included rural regions under 
the administrative authority of Nicopolis. So far, three 
philia are known to have existed. 

The varied ethnic origin of Nicoplis's citizen ne- 
cessitated professing a variegated multitude of cults. 
Religious ceremonies were performed both outdoors 
and in temples. No temple has been uncovered by ar- 
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chaeological methods so far; how- 
ever, one may achieve a most gen- 
eral notion of the sacred buildings 
from the images on coins from 
several emissions, which were 
minted in the city. Along with 
the deities from the traditional 
Greco-Roman pantheon, eastern 
and local Thracian ones were also 
worshipped. This sphere of the 
life of the city's inhabitants is re- 
flected in dedication inscriptions 
and votive reliefs. Their religious 
preferences may also be perceived 
in the funeral custom by which 
the dead were buried. Although 
not systematically explored, the 
necropolises in the east, north 
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and west supply interesting data. The Thracians, who were Romanized, or rather 
Hellenized, continued practicing their archaic custom of erecting mounds over the 
graves of the dead even in the Roman epoch. Some mounds are situated along the 
roads, on their both sides. Thus they outline the route today, despite of the fact that 
the stone pavement disappeared long time ago. The settlers from the provinces in 
Asia Minor and Italy installed grave plates with relief scenes and inscriptions in 
their respective language. 

The prolonged co-existence, despite the conservative nature of customs, con- 
tributed to their gradual convergence. This process resulted in the so called syncre- 
tism between the various cults and customs, even leading to the loss of 'individual- 
ity' by some of the deities after 3 rd century AD. 

Ulpia Nicopolis ad Istrum was the administrative centre of a territory, com- 
prising the lower course of the Rositsa River and its catchment basin. The north 
boundary reached today's road Pleven-Ruse, in the section between the village of 
Maslarevo and the town of Byala. The west boundary runs along from the village 
of Karaisen towards the villages of Butovo and Gorsko Kosovo. It was in the nearby 
locality Kosovsko kale that the commodity market emporium Piretensium was lo- 
cated. From there, the boundary headed southeast, towards the emporium Disco- 
dumterae commodity market near today's village of Gostilitsa, Dryanovo munici- 
pality. This market, however, was under the governance of Ulpia Augusta Trajana 
(modern Stara Zagora) until mid-3d century AD. From there, the river bed of the 
Yantra served as a natural south boundary of the territory during the entire 2 nd 
century AD. It was probably under Emperor Septimius Severus that the territory, 
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belonging to the city, was extended to the south 
to include parts of the Haemus Mountains, which 
provided the opportunity to produce and trade in 
timber and also hunt game. This is a likely cause for 
the appearance of several coin emissions with a per- 
sonified image of the mountain. The role of the Yan- 
tra, whose lower course is north-south orientated, 
as an east boundary remained most probably un- 
changed during the city's period of existence. This 
is indirectly corroborated by the absence of inscrip- 
tions, originating from the lands east of the river. 
Agriculture used to be the main occupation of the 
population within the so delineated lands that be- 
longed to Nicopolis. The fertile area in the valley of 



the Rositsa had been taken from the Thracians even in 1 st century AD, before the 
city was founded. The Thracian population was deported in the direction of the 
mountain. In their place, the Roman administration accommodated army veterans 
with 25 to 30 years of service and they were granted a plot of land. At the most at- 
tractive location, where there was a spring and a beautiful view, they used to build 
their country houses, villa rustica. Studies from recent years have found out that 
the villas were situated at a distance of 2.5-3km from one another. This can give an 
idea of the size of the plots, possessed by the land-owners. It has also been estab- 
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lished that the villas did not have heating from below (hypocaust). This fact leads 
to the conclusion that their inhabitants lived in their urban homes during the cold 
winter months. A comparatively exhaustive exploration of the villas near Pavlikeni 
and Prisovo village has been carried out. Villages, inhabited by petty farmers, also 
existed. So far, we have been able to learn three of their names. They all, along with 
those that have been localized but not studied yet, suffered from the Goth invasion 
of AD 250-251, but were finally annihilated in the second half of 4 th century AD 
during the Goth uprising. 

Nicopolis itself also suffered from an uprising, which has been ascertained by 
archaeological methods, as has already been mentioned. Excavations have found 
ubiquitous traces of a devastating fire, in which almost everything, built in the 
course of two and a half centuries, perished. The city was totally ruined and was 
never able to regain its past glory and magnificence. There was even a period of 
some 50-70 years, in which Nicopolis was nothing more than a village-like settle- 
ment. It is interesting to note that in exactly the same period the settlement on the 
Tsarevets hill in Veliko Tarnovo started its rapid development, which eventually 
led to the reinforcement of its natural defences by strong fortification walls. This 
brings forth the question of whether the city administration did not move to this 
new site, preserving the old name Nicopolis, but adding ad Haemum' to it? And 
also the question: did Jordanes in his work 'Gethica' (267, 26) not allude to the pre- 
cisely same settlement, referring to its whereabouts as 'the Nicopolis district in the 
foothills of Haemimont', thus marking it off from the old Nicopolis ad Istrum? It is 
the future research of historians and archaeologists that must provide answers to 
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these interesting questions. 

About the middle of 5 th century AD a new fortification was erected, adjoin- 
ing the south border of the old city. It appears that by then the old fortification 
walls were in deplorable condition, so repairing them was not worth the effort. 
Moreover, their considerable length of 1830m, encircling an area of 21 hectares, 
required a great number of defenders, which the city obviously did not have at its 
disposal. The new castle had a total area of 7 hectares. The south fortification wall 
of the old city underwent a reconstruction, becoming the north wall of the new 
one. The foundations of its towers were laid upon those of the now destroyed and 
abandoned buildings, and ornamented stone blocks from their facades were used 
as masonry of the new high structures. The castle had towers and gates in the other 
fortification walls as well. The explored south gate also underwent a major recon- 
struction after a certain period. It was carried out to compensate for the lifting of 
the surrounding terrain and the location of the gate on the lowest point in a hollow. 
The towers were about 15m in front of the 10m high wall. The outside was coated 
by mortar, which had grooves in it, imitating masonry from massive quadra blocks. 
The goal was to psychologically intimidate the possible enemy, impressing sturdi- 
ness and strength on them. 

There were comparatively few buildings and quite a lot of free space in the 
castle. The goal of such a planning was to give shelter to the population from the 
neighbourhood together with their cattle and belongings in case of enemy assaults. 
Two Christian basilicas have been excavated. Their existence confirms the informa- 
tion of Socrates of Constantinople, who wrote in his work 'Church History' that 
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Reconstruction of a Christian basilica 

Bishop Polycarp from Sexaginta Prista (modern Ruse) was transferred to Nicopolis. 
Their bad condition of preservation does not allow for defining whether they were 
bishop's churches. By means of using geophysical devices, a long and narrow build- 
ing has been localized, identified as barracks of the local garrison. A glass-produc- 
ing workshop has also been studied close to it. 

The city was mentioned for the last time by the Byzantine historian Theophy- 
lact Simocatta in 'History' (VII, 13) in connection with the campaign of general 
Comentiolus against the Avars during the reign of Emperor Maurice (AD 582-602). 
A little later Nicopolis was finally destroyed by the attacks of Avars and Slavs. The 
centuries of oblivion started. 

The first archaeological excavations were carried out in 1900 under the guid- 
ance of the French epigrapher J. Seur on assignment and at the expenses of Knyaz 
Ferdinand. Over the years, the site has been explored by V. Dobruski, M. Brachk- 
ova, architect S. Bobchev, and Professor T. Ivanov, who directed the excavations 
for 30 years. Since 1975, the excavations have been carried out by a team from the 
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Institute of Archaeology at the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences and the Regional 
Museum of History in Veliko Tarnovo, with the participation of students from Ve- 
liko Tarnovo University 'Saints Cyril and Methodius'. The realization of the first 
joined Bulgarian-British archaeological project, headed by the professors A. Sloko- 
ska and A. Poulter, gave a tremendous impetus to the exploration from 1985 to 
1992. The second project 'Nicopolis ad Istrum and the settlements on its territory' 
was carried out from 1996 to 2005. Senior Research Assistant DSc V. Dinchev and 
Professor A. Poulter headed the studies, in which Professor L. Slokoska, Professor 
R. Ivanov, Senior Research Assistant T. Popova, Research Assistant Dr. P. Vladkova, 
Research Assistant I. Tsarov, and a number of other specialists took part. The sci- 
entific results from the exploration have been published in Britain in the volumes 
of the series 'Nicopolis ad Istrum', as well as in dozens of articles in prestigious edi- 
tions and in papers, presented at international science conferences. 
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